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HE most remarkable picture in Mr. Shane Leslie’s 
T new Life of Cardinal Manning is a sketch by 
“Dicky” Doyle, which shows us Manning as a re- 
cent convert, in the full halo of the grace of conversion, 
saying his first Mass at Farm Street, reverently assisted 
by the celebrated Jesuit, Pere de Ravignan. The contrast 
is great between this sketch and the frontispiece, an etch- 
ing by Mortimer Menpee, of a very old man, seen in 
profile. A few features are drawn very clearly, while the 
rest of the face is left in shadow. Imagination completes 
the picture. Led on by the artist’s dexterous indications, 
we see in that shadow the dignified features of the great 
ecclesiastical ruler. That this shadow was well advised is 
proved by a third picture, in which another artist has de- 
lineated more features, but has been much less successful 
than Mr. Menpes in producing an effect pleasing to the 
eye. - 
Not less striking than the contrast between these pic- 
tures is the comparison between Manning’s position to- 
wards the Jesuits in the first grace of his conversion and 
in the last phase. One of the weaknesses of his eightieth 
year was an incautious causerie with his pen, printed in 
this Life, in which he endeavored to justify to himself 
the less amiable feelings towards his ancient friends, which 
had arisen as the result of various jars, differences and 
controversies with members of the Society, such as may 
so easily occur during the course of a long, active, pushful 
life. The consequence was a strong indictment of a body 
of his fellow-priests, but one over-weighted by strange 
lapses in theological reasoning and in historical accuracy. 
Without questioning Mr. Leslie’s right to publish it, we 
may regret that fortune did not long ago decree its de- 
struction, even as Mr. Menpes covered with artistic 
shadows the less becoming ravages of age. 

It was entirely fitting that the Life of Manning should 
be written anew by a layman who had never seen him, or 
known by personal contact the troubles through which he 
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had to fight his way. The result, as this review has al- 
ready asserted, is a conspicuous success. We see the great 
features of the man, we are not troubled by excessive de- 
tails about the secondary figures. It would be absurd for 
the friends and representatives of all who appear as foils 
or counterpoises, such as Errington, Newman, the Regu- 
lars and the Jesuits, to rush forward with supplementary 
explanations and defenses. In due time and manner such 
supplements will be quite in place ; yet we trust that it will 
not be improper even now, with becoming brevity and 
with all possible respect to the great Cardinal, whom we 
all venerate as a Father in the Faith, to indicate the need 
and the possibility of such apelogias. Especially is this 
course justifiable in the case of the Jesuits, against whom, 
both here and in Mr. Purcell’s “Life,” very severe and 
unfounded strictures appear, as the considered judgment 
of a high and well-informed ecclesiastical authority. 

There were two chief causes for the Cardinal’s dis- 
favor towards the Jesuits. There was the constitutional 
contest which preceded the constitution known as 
“Romanos Pontifices’ (1881); there were also certain 
strained and confused ideas in his mind, which led in later 
days to those unguarded obiter dicta and memoranda, of 
which mention has already been made. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONTEST 


As to the constitutional struggle, no further facts shall 
be adduced beyond those already cited by Purcell, Mr. 
Snead Cox (in his “Life of Cardinal Vaughan”), and our 
biographer. It arose out of the foundation of a school at 
Manchester by the Society upon the recommendation. of 
Cardinal Franchi. In itself the act was perfectly justifia- 
ble, not to say laudable ; quite as lawful as it still is to any 
person, mari or woman, interested in education. But cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and in this case a holy but im- 
petuous Irishman, then Provincial over the English Jesuits 
on the one side, and, on the other, a most zealous and 
conscientious bishop, still a comparatively young man, 
raised in a trice « conflagration of consideraMie size. 

There is no doubt that the Jesuit must bear the blame 
of having judged those circumstances amiss : though when 
they are stated more fully than can be done in a biography 
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like Mr. Leslie’s, they will bear'an aspect more favorable 
to Father Gallwey than they do now. On the other hand, 
the Jesuits have nothing to apologize for, in the thorough- 
ness with which they argued the case in Rome, as a pre- 
liminary to the final settlement there. The English 
Bishops wanted considerable alterations in the old laws 
of the Church, and the well-being of missionaries was 
affected all the world over. The attempt to hurry a case 
like that was necessarily futile ; and the snippets which we 
read here from the Bishops’ correspondence at the time 
should be regarded as a sort of mild “barracking,” intend- 
ed to encourage their own side. They do not form an 
impartial or profound comment upon the real state of the 
case. 

Although the Cardinal was constrained during those 
years (in order to keep so great a case in movement for 
so long a time) to maintain an official attitude of opposi- 
tion to the “Regulars” in order to animate his side with 
the will to conquer, yet, as one has often heard from 
Jesuits in office at that time, this never led him to any ac- 
tion which was discourteous or ungentlemanly, in their 
regard. He presided at religious ceremonies in their 
churches, and took part in their festive celebrations with 
perfect ease, and made any religious with whom he might 
converse entirely at home. Nor when he had gained his 
point did he urge it roughly or insistently. There seems 
no reason, therefore, for suspecting that this constitu- 
tional debate led to any permanent bitterness in him, any 
more than it did in the rest of their Reverend Lordships. 
If, therefore, amantium irae did not here prove to be 
amoris redintegratio, the explanation must be sought else- 
where. 


Two KInps OF PERFECTION 


Unfortunately the cause is very evident. Mr. Leslie 
most justly quotes, at the head of his chapter on this sub- 
ject, these words from the Cardinal’s Notebook, the cru- 
cial part of which we have italicized: “If the Religious 
Orders were really perfect, the clergy would, by their ex- 
ample, be drawn upward higher in perfection. If the im- 
perfect claim the privileges of the perfect, the priesthood 
is justly provoked not to charity but to recoil,” 
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9? 665 


To the casual reader, these words “perfect,” “imper- 
fect,” may appear somewhat vague and indeterminate, but 
among Catholic theologians they have a precise and tech- 
nical meaning, as will be found by consulting any moral 
theologian, Catholic dictionary, or encyclopedia, under 
such headings as “De Statibus,’ “Evangelical Counsels,” 
“Vows,” “Religious Perfection,” or by a perusal of Father 
Luca’s article in our May issue on “The Call to Perfec- 
tion.” It will there be seen what “perfection” is in the 
technical sense here employed; and that while the Scrip- 
tures repeatedly enjoin the practise of it on all Christians, 
this will for ordinary men involve no further obligation 
than that of obeying God’s Commandments under what- 
ever difficulties. 

But from bishops, to whom the most sacred charges in 
the Church are confided, much more is expected. Theolo- 
gians say that theirs should be perfection-in-practise, and 
this is why the “status” of bishops is the most perfect of 
all. The “status” of the religious is not so high as this. 
He is obliged, not to have, but to aim at perfection, the 
perfection of his condition of life. The religious beginner 
may be unable to feel any assurance of his perseverance 
in grace under temptation, yet the circumstances of his 
state are of a sort which offers him wonderful advan- 
tages in acquiring perfection. By taking the three vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience in a religious body, 
which has the stability afforded by the approbation of the 
Church and such privileges from her as seem convenient 
for the same end, he takes the best remedies against the 
strongest human temptations, and that in a permanent way 
of life. He has taken the best means which an imperfect 
man can to acquire perfection. Though God can (as has 
also been explained elsewhere) lead souls by very different 
means to the same end, and though, when it becomes clear 
that God is bringing a soul to Himself by a path other 
than than trodden by the religious, that.path is to be held 
to cotite que cotite, this proves nothing at all against the 
religious state in itself as objectively the most perfect 
means of reaching Him. 

Unfortunately the Cardinal came somehow to confuse 
the distinction between the two states of perfection. He 
saw clearly enough that bishops, worthy of the name, 
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should be in the state of perfection-to-be-exercised. But 
how there could be any other state of perfection, and in 
particular how the religious, though confessedly imper- 
fect, could be in a state of perfection, that seems either 
to have escaped his recognition or to have faded from his 
memory. If one may respectfully hazard a conjecture, he 
perhaps came to think that, after having once been per- 
fect, and having received certain privileges as a reward 
for their perfection, Religious Orders fell off, became 
imperfect, and so lost their real title to their privileges. 
Whatever the explanation may be, it is clear that his per- 
spective became confused, and that he missed the very 
point of the seeming paradox, viz., that religious confess- 
ing themselves imperfect, are yet in a state of perfection 
by virtue of their special endeavors towards it. Only by 
some such oversight could he have arrived at the quaint 
idea of “the imperfect claiming the privileges of the 
perfect.” Whereas in truth the imperfect are really 
claiming the privileges of the imperfect-who-labor-for- 
perfection. 

As it is we find him led on by this confused notion to 
sentiments like this: “The regulars depress the priest- 
hood to elevate the state of vows. I am obliged to say 
that in this the Jesuits are the chief offenders” (Purcell, 
ii. 766). Similarly he resisted tooth and nail the desires 
of any convert priest, who having after. conversion joined 
his diocese, later on found: by experience that his true 
vocation lay to the religious life. 


THE CARDINAL’s “MEMORANDA” 


Before the year 1883 the Cardinal had written a book 
on the subject of perfection. “The theme of “The Pas- 
toral Office’ was that the episcopal state was more per- 
fect than that of the religious, and that the pastoral clergy 
were a limited form of the Episcopate” (Leslie, p. 343). 
But before publishing the work he submitted it to Bishop 
Ullathorne, who made “drastic corrections,” and finally 
“advised against publication,” and so it was not published. 
Six years later an ex-priest reprinted Bagshaw’s “Relation 
of the Faction Begun at Wisbich,” perhaps the most 
acrimonious volume ever written in English against the 
Jesuits. This falling into the Cardinal’s hands led to the 
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bitter memoranda relating to the Society which he began 
in April, 1889. Mr. Purcell printed part of them, Mr. 
Leslie has printed almost all the rest. One does not see 
how these biographers, desirous of giving a true picture 
of their subject, could well have done otherwise. Still we 
must take note that, as they were not written for publica- 
tion, they were never weighed, balanced or revised by 
their author. 

Though the notes have justly been called “a severe in- 
dictment,” they are very different from anti-Jesuit dia- 
tribes of the usual sort. It goes without saying that there 
is nothing here from Pascal, nor from the “Monita Se- 
creta” nor “The Wandering Jew.” The Jesuits are indeed 
exhibited as the bane of their country, and the ruin of the 
Church, but for a quite novel reason. By resisting the 
formation of a hierarchy, they “lost” the Faith of Eng- 
land and are to be accounted a God-permitted punish- 
ment of their native land. We cannot but wonder as we 
read the bitter words, whether they may not be the very 
passages excised by Bishop Ullathorne from “The Pas- 
toral Office.” Mr. Leslie’s quotation from the “indict- 
ment” begins as follows: , 

The true reason why the Church of England ceased to 
exist for 300 years, why the people of England have been lost 
to the Faith, are (1) because the restoration of the Hierarchy 
was opposed in Rome by the deliberate action of the Jesuits, 
(2) because the policy of Rome under their guidance was the 
policy of Spanish intervention. 

We start then with four assumptions which are taken as 
proved. (1) That the Church ceased to exist in England 
for 300 years; (2) that the people of England were “lost 
to the Faith” (a phrase which, in some of its variants, 
seems to mean that the people of England were exposed 
by the Jesuits to the moral certainty of dosing their Faith) ; 
(3) that the Jesuits at Rome successfully resisted the es- 
tablishment of the Hierarchy for three centuries; (4) that 
these same Jesuits imposed upon Rome the policy of Span- 
ish intervention in England. 

Now we venture to say that historically speaking, there 
is not one of these assertions against the Jesuits which 
will stand examination. Taking them in reverse order, 
it is true (4) that Rome did once for a decade or two 
stand for Spanish intervention, but to say that.it did so 
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“under Jesuit guidance” or for three centuries is wholly 
and entirely absurd. No historian has or can be quoted in 
support of so hazardous a statement. 

That the Jesuits in Rome resisted the restoration of the 
Hierarchy for three centuries is no less absolutely wide 
of the mark; for never once was there the plan to restore 
a Hierarchy entertained there. The problem was whether 
one bishop could live in England even in the most secluded 
way. Rome, of course, always wanted bishops, and twice 
tried to introduce them, but with such poor success, that 
for over a century their mission was considered as im- 
possible. 

That the people of England were “lost” to the Faith by 
the Jesuits rather than by Henry, Elizabeth, Cromwell, 
Dutch William, and the reformers, is an idea which is 
simply bewildering. Let us therefore for the moment leave 
it unqualified, and pass on to that other assumption, which 
really contains the prime fallacy, the ground principle of 
error, which has blossomed gradually into these strange 
historical fantasies. | 


Deap 300 YEARS? 


“The Catholic Church ceased to exist in England for 
300 years” (Leslie, p. 290). This is indeed surprising. 
Our martyrs, our Vicars Apostolic, our splendid priests, 
and those generations of sturdy recusants, who bore so 
bravely the brunt of persecution, were all outside the 
Church! What could Dr. Ullathorne, for instance, have 
said if he had been told that he was not in the Catholic 
Church till 1850? 

But it is more respectful for the veteran Cardinal to 
concede at once to him, that it may be said with truth that 
—where there is absolutely no bishop, there is no Church. 
Possibly that was what was at the back of his Eminence’s 
mind. On the other hand, England has never been abso- 
lutely without a bishop. The Pope, as Universal Bishop, 
rules the Church wherever a Catholic may be. Even if 
we suppose, for the sake of argument, that some learned 
Tibetan, let us say, is converted to his distant, inaccessi- 
ble country by reading missionary tracts, then and there 
the jurisdiction of the Pope, the Universal Bishop, at once ° 
comes into play, as also his laws and ordinances. In Eng- 
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land, too, his episcopal jurisdiction lived on, when that of 
Mary Tudor’s bishops died out. There was never a day 
since the time of St. Augustine, when a Catholic bishop 
did not rule in England. 

If anyone imagines that the Cardinal’s overstatement 
here sprang from some low motive, from anything less 
respectable than a truly British confidence in his own great 
position, he would surely be wrong. Just as our retired 
admirals and hali-pay captains are serenely assured that, 
if they were still in authority, they would conquer in any 
battle, and settle at once any strike, however unmanagea- 
ble by the politicians of the moment, so our octogenarian 
dignitary knows how all the wrongs of history might have 
been put right. Give him a Hierarchy, he says, and he 
would have triumphed over the worst persecutions and 
the most intractable difficulties of English Catholic his- 
tory! 

His most persuasive argument is the parallel with Ire- 
land. Under a hierarchy Irish Catholicism came through 
the persecution unconquered. That of England, he thinks, 
would surely have done the same. That is good pleading, 
no doubt, but the conclusion is by no means a logical nec- 
essity. Besides, one may ask: Is the parallel really a true 
one? Many circumstances were wholly different. In 
England the most effective of the influences against the 
Church was the power of legally valid but Protestant laws 
in a law-abiding community. In Ireland, such influences 
were exactly contrary in their effects. Anglo-Protestaft 
laws were mere irritants, against which the most docile 
Catholic revolted. And, if we pursue the subject, we shall 
find the disparity of the two cases very noticeable. But, 
however, this may be, de casu in casum non valet illatio— 
and “circumstances alter cases.” 

Still, it will also be useful to dwell on a point of sim- 
ilarity. In Ireland, as in England, the persecution fell 
most heavily on the Bishops. It was their obvious duty 
to retire before the irresistible storm, and not to expose 
their flocks to additional horrors, which their presence 
could not countervail. They were constrained to fly 
abroad. At best but two or three. Irish bishops, or some 

‘very small number, remained lurking anywhere, in or out 
of their dioceses, and gave no sign of life. What is not 
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often noticed is the prolonged period during which sees 
were vacant. Taking the list of bishops from Gams, and 
confining our attention to the first ten sees in alphabetical 
order (the third of which Armagh, the metropolitan of all 
Ireland, was filled up with especial care), we find the fol- 
lowing series of years for their sede vacante periods. 
120, 70, 27 (Armagh), 38, 37, 79, 62, 60, 50, 27, and 
there are similar figures for all the other sees. With such 
figures before us, for the years when the battle was most 
critical, one asks oneself, is it possible to speak without 
hesitation of the Faith being saved in Ireland precisely by 
the resident Hierarchy in contradistinction to the priests 
and people? The statements made here, and in “The Pas- 
toral Office,” that the Hierarchy “existed as a perfect or- 
ganization in Ireland,” that it exerted “unbroken, watch- 
ful, pastoral care, knowing the sheep by name, . . . and 
closely watching over the flock,” can hardly have been 
written with these vacancies in view, or after reflection 
that there were still more years of absence to be added on 
account of exile, capture, ,and the impossibility of com- 
munication. It does not yet seem certain that the brunt 
of the battle was not borne in Ireland (just as it was in 
England) by the priests and the people. 


Dip THE Jesuits “Lose” ENGLAND? 


We must now say a few words more on the gravest of 
the Cardinal’s charges, that the Jesuits “lost” England to 
the Faith. One must begin, as before, with noting the 
sequence of ideas in his mind, which pointed to that con- 
clusion. We remember that he had adopted the prirticiple 
“Religious depress the clergy to elevate the state of the 
vows. I am obliged to say that the Jesuits are the worst 
offenders.” It was easy to pass from “depressing the 
clergy” to “opposing a hierarchy.” Finally, as he thought 
that a hierarchy would have succeeded where all else failed, 
the Jesuits (with their supposed opposition to bishops) 
must in ultimate analysis be held responsible for the loss 
of England to the Faith. 

This, however, is only an a priori inference; the really 
important point is to read the Cardinal’s own words. 
With an old man’s insistence he repeats himself fre- 
quently, and emphasizes his own personal conviction in 
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four out of the following eight statments, of which the 
first two are from Purcell’s “Life.” 


1. My firm belief is, that to the action of the. Society of 
Jesus in Rome, from Father Parson’s time till 1773, may be 
traced the loss of the English people. ‘ Ae 

2. The people are lost. The Spanish policy, the political 
conspiracy, the reign of James II. have lost us the heart 
and trust of Englishmen. 

3. The true reasons why the Church of England ceased to 
exist for 300 years, why the people of England lost the Faith, 
are these: (1) Because the restoration of the Hierarchy was 
opposed in Rome by the deliberate action of the Jesuits, (2) 
because of the policy of the Spanish intervention. (Leslie, 


: 290.) 
¢ 4. The English people have been lost to the Faith by a 
double cause: The one primitive—the loss of their pastors; 
the other. positive—the attempt to restore Catholicism by for- 
eign and armed intervention. (Leslie, p. 292.) 

5. The action of the Society in England was to divide and 
discredit the so-called secular clergy, and in Rome to hinder 
the restoration of bishops to England. (Leslie, p. 290.) 

6. The Society became political. The — example is the 
Spanish policy which lost England. (Leslie, p. 296.) 

7. There can be no doubt that the Jesuits from Robert 
Parsons downwards have hindered the restoration of the 
Church in England. (Leslie, p. 296.) 

8. I believe that a false policy, for which the Spanish spirit 
of the Society is chiefly responsible, has lost the English 
people. The exclusive, narrow, military, aristocratic charac- 
ter of the Society, shown in the time of James I., with the 
archpriest figment, and the continual thwarting of the Eng- 
lish Clergy down to good F. Lythgoe, whom I just remem- 
ber, seems to me a mysterious permission of God for the 
chastisement of England. (Leslie, p. 297.) 


No question, these are very grave charges to bring 
against a re'igious, a missionary Order, a body of men, 
whose leaders have always obeyed the Pope, whose mis- 
sionaries and martyrs, whose teachers and writers have 
been so much approved by Catholics in general. The ac- 
cuser, moreover, makes no profession of special or pro- 
longed historical studies, claiming no more than to have 
read a few bitter books against Jesuits, and to have some 
acquaintance with other sources, which he does not even 
name! In none of the books referred to can we recollect 
the conclusion he here draws, which indeed, until some 
authority for it, or some new believer in it, is found, one 
ought to regard as peculiar to this eminent writer, and as 
very unlikely to find supporters. 
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Wuo Was RESPONSIBLE? 

As for the question, who was responsible for the loss of 
the Faith in this country? we should say, what all our 
histories say, that it was due to the Tudor sovereigns, 
aided by reforming politicians from Thomas Cromwell 
and Cecil, down to Oliver Cromwell and William of 
Nassau. Of all these, Elizabeth was the leader to whom , 
the final calamity of Catholicism was chiefly due. The 
subject, however, is not one easy to prosecute in detail, 
because its object, the interior beliefs of a nation at a 
time when a frank confession of faith was impossible, 
is so elusive. There was never a religious census, during 
the Reformation period, never freedom of worship. We 
quite agree with Cardinal Manning that the English people 
did not freely give up their Faith. They were at first too 
little developed politically, too slightly educated, too little 
capable of taking their share in government, to assert their 
real choice. By the time they were sufficiently matured 
to speak nationally, they had been drawn into Protes- 
tantism. 

It cannot by any hyperbole be said that the English 
people ever “‘voted Catholic” after the death of Mary 
Tudor, but there were many resounding confessions of 
Protestantism at early dates. After the death of Mary 
Stuart, for instance, 1587, after the defeat of the Armada, 
1588, and after the Powder Plot, 1605. But in all these 
cases devotion to the reigning monarch, the original cause 
of the defection from the Church, was so strong that the 
hypothesis of a sovereign bringing back Catholicism was 
not yet excluded. The declaration of Protestantism, how- 
ever, which was involved in the Civil War, was more de- 
cisive. Devotion to royalty was no longer the paramount 
power in the land ; and the acceptance of the Orange Rev- 
olution was equivalent to a national vote—“Not even the 
lawful king, if a Catholic.” That was clear and final; 
but the previous declarations of opinion, though less clear, 
have also been truly national as well as truly Protestant 
votes. 

The persecution of William III., continued for a cen- 
tury, all but completed the ruin which the Tudors had 
begun. Double taxes on Catholics, the power of a 
younger brother turned Protestant to oust the Catholic 
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heir, no horse worth more than five pounds; these and 
other similar laws beggared the professors of the ancient 
Faith, ruined the convents and colleges, and brought 
Catholics to their lowest in number. 


MIssIONARIES SAVED THE FAITH. 


But the Cardinal misconceives the manner in which the 
‘ Catholic remnant kept up their side in that long-drawn 
fight. The Catholics he says “persevered,” and adds with 
considerable exaggeration, “in millions,” “in great num- 
bers of families throughout the cguntry.” It was not by 
mere perseverance, but by the encouragement of the mis- 
sionaries and by the constant addition of fresh reinforce- 
ments, i. e., of new converts, that the battle line was main- 
tained. ‘Old soldiers fall,” wrote Campion, “but new ones 
take their places.” But for the fervor of the Seminarists 
and of the Regulars in making conversions, the Catholic 
side would have been entirely demolished and fallen to 
nothing again and again. As it was, the Faithful suf- 
fered very severe losses when persecution grew fierce, but 
rallied, and even gained fresh ground when the extremists 
relaxed their fury. 

This misconception is part of the Cardinal’s case, be- 
cause it seems to make nugatory and ineffective the work 
of the Jesuits. Whereas in effect the great missionary 
period was the time of progress, the period of William 
III.’s persecution, when bishops were at the head, was the 
time of shrinkage,"though certainly through no fault of 
theirs. But the implied suggestion that the Jesuits were 
ineffective prepares the way for’the Cardinal’s strained 
objection, that the Jesuits “lost” England by withstand- 
ing bishops and a hierarchy, of which there is no proof 
and a resistance which they themselves deny. 

In any case, it is notoriously the custom of the Roman 
Church to commence the conversion of a country, and to 
organize resistance to persecutions by sending priest-mis- 
sionaries first, and bishops later, as opportunity arises. 
To foist in “Jesuits guiding Rome,” when she acts in her 
accustomed way, but contrary to the objicient’s theory, is 
not the way to convince Catholic readers. 

UNPROVED CHARGES. 


With regard to the other smaller charges against the 
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Jesuits, no attempt to refute them need be made here. 
That is not necessary at present; they are not persons of 
such importance that no delay in defense is tolerable. 
Their history wili be better studied in peace and apart 
from controversy. We do not admit the charges made 
against them; one ought not to do so, until proofs are 
proposed, which has not yet been done. On the other 
hand, we by no means defy criticism. 

If some of the charges here made had been proposed 
with greater discrimination, some elements of truth, tak- 
ing human nature as it is, might readily be presumed in 
them. Mistakes and errors must have run to a large 
number in so many centuries, amid such intense diffi- 
culties. No pretence is made of claiming for those “con- 
fessedly imperfect” human beings the “praises or the 
privileges of the perfect.” But one might reasonably have 
expected that men, who were both honorable and well in- 
tentioned, should have been treated with more considera- 
tion until their cases could be discussed with adequate care. 

In conclusion we would repeat, what has been said be- 
fore, that Manning was pre-eminently a man of action. 
Abstract thought was not his highest faculty. If in ex- 
treme age some cross lines, some inartistic shadows float 
across his philosophy of life, it by no means follows that 
his action would have shown corresponding deficiencies. 
Manning was a gentleman by instinct, courteous by na- 
ture, with an instant apprehension in practise of the higher 
and better course. His tongue never faltered in affirming 
what was good, when once it had come within his pur- 
view. 

When one watched him in his old age preparing to speak 
at some public meeting, one noticed the face twitching and 
restless, the brow now raised, now lowering, the lips now 
pinched, now awry. But once the moment for speaking 
arrived, those less pleasant movements all passed away. 
He arose calm, happy, well-balanced, even humorous, the 
master of the situation. We need not fear then that these 
private reveries, these less lovable thoughts, the parturi- 
tion of which we have been constrained to witness, would 
ever have deflected his. conduct from what was just and 
righteous. We have seen them before they were trimmed 
and kept in due order by his greater self and by his practi- 
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cal genius. Once that governed his action, all would have 
become fair, balanced and courteous, as well as dignified, 
straightforward and worthy of the great past of the man 
and his exalted ecclesiastical position. 





The Pope and the Zionist Jews 


The Holy Father's Allocution on the Situation in Palestine 


ENERABLE BROTHERS: For the second time 


this year We have assembled you today near Us, for 
two reasons principally—namely, to call some illustrious 
Prelates to form part of your Sacred College, and to 
provide with new pastors various widowed churches. Fol- 
lowing, however, the ancient custom, We want first to 
speak to you of some important affairs, concerning the 
government of the Universal Church. 

You will certainly remember that in the Secret Consis- 
tory held on March 10, 1919, We showed Ourselves much 
preoccupied by the turn which events, after the war, were 
taking in Palestine; that country so dear to Us and to all 
Christian hearts, because consecrated by the Divine Re- 
deemer Himself during His mortal life. But Our appre- 
hension, far from diminishing, becomes each day more 
heavy and grievous. 

In fact, if We then deplored the sad work accomplished 
in Palestine by non-Catholic sects, which, however, take 
pride in the name of Christian, We must now again raise 
the same complaint, because, provided as they are with 
abundant means, they go on in their work ever more ac- 
tively, skilfully taking advantage of the untold distress 
into which those populations have fallen after the tremen- . 
dous war. On Our side, although We have not ceased to 
bring help to those suffering populations, giving, new im- 
pulse and life to many charitable institutions (which We 
shall ever.do, as long as We have the strength), We can- 
not, however, give all the help that is needed, particularly 
for this reason, that with the means put at Our disposal 
by Divine Providence, We must respond to the cries of 
sorrow which from all sides rise to the Apostolic See. And 
We are thus obliged to watch with great anguish the pro- 
gressive spiritual ruin of souls so dear to Us, and for 
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whose salvation so many men full of apostolic zeal have 
labored, and first among them the sons of the Seraphic 
Patriarch of Assisi. 

Besides, when Christians, by means of the Allied armies, 
resumed possession of the Holy Places, with Our whole 
heart We joined in the general exultation of all good’ men ; 
but Our joy was not quite free from the fear, which We 
expressed in the above-mentioned Consistorial Allocution, 
lest, following such a glad and magnificent event, the Jews 
should come to take in Palestine a preponderant and privi- 
leged position. If We must judge from the actual state 
of things, Our fears have been realized. It is known, in 
fact, that the situation of Christians in Palestine not only 
has not improved, but, on the contrary, has grown worse 
owing to the new civil regulations there established, which 
aim, if not in the intention of those who promoted them, 
certainly in fact, at ousting Christians from the positions 
they have hitherto occupied, and at replacing them by 
Jews. Neither can We help deploring the intense efforts 
which many are making to deprive of their sacred charac- 
ter the Holy Places, transforming them into pleasure re- 
sorts with all the attractions of worldliness ; which, if de- 
plorable everywhere, is much more so-where at every step 
the most sacred memories of religion are to be found. 

But, as the situation in Palestine has not been as yet 
definitely arranged, from this moment We.raise Our voice 
in order that when the time comes to give to it a definite 
settlement, the Catholic Church and all the Christians may 
have guaranteed the inalienable rights which are theirs. 
We certainly do not wish the rights of the Jews to be les- 
sened ; We claim nevertheless that they be not in any way 
placed before the just rights of the Christians. And to 
this end We warmly exhort all the Governments of Chris- 
tian nations, even non-Catholic, to be watchful and insis- 
tent regarding the “League of Nations,” which, it is said, 
is to examine and ratify the British mandate in Palestine. 


THE VATICAN AND THE NATIONS. 


And if from Palestine We turn our eyes to Europe, 
We see a most sorrowful spectacle. Recent events, as 
you well know, Venerab'e Brothers, have shown that dis- 
sensions and competitions among peoples have not ceased, 
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and that if the fire of war is almost extinguished, its spirit 
is still alive. And it is for this reason that, repeating once 
again Our warm appeal to all the Heads of Governments 
of good-will, We ask that, listening to their counsels and 
. following their lead, peoples may mutually and for the 
common good lay down their hatred, and resolve, in a 
spirit of justice and Christian charity, any controversies 
that are still pending among them; and thus may be as- 
sured to tormented Europe that peace for which every- 
one is sighing. 

However, among such great and so many preoccupa- 
tions, the Divine Redeemer has reserved to His Bride the 
Church and to His Vicar on earth, some cause of consola- 
tion and rejoicing. You have seen, Venerable Brothers, as 
soon as the universal conflict was ended, almost all civil 
nations, which had no diplomatic relations with Us, has- 
tening of their own free-will to manifest to Us their wish 
to have them, well persuaded of the many advantages they 
would draw therefrom. We, therefore, faithful to the 
traditions of this Apostolic See, and conforming Our- 
selves to Catholic doctrine, which supports the harmony 
between the two Powers for the common good of the State 
and of the Church, accepted heartily these advances, with- 
out, however, compromising any of those principles that 
for Us are inviolable. France herself, which sixteen years 
ago had officially detached herself from the embrace of the 
Church, has wished to resume, near the Vicar of Christ, 
the place she had occupied for centuries, and her return 
has caused Us and all good men as much satisfaction as 
her estrangement had caused Us sorrow. Thus, what 
seemed very difficult a short time ago owing to the 
troubled times, now, thanks to Divine Providence, is an 
accomplished fact; that is to say, that—with the excep- 
tion of cases where a sad condition of things hinders the 
necessary liberty and independence of the Roman Pon- 
tiff—almost all the States of the world have dip'omatic re- 
lations with this Apostolic See; and We raise to God the 
most ardent prayers that this rhutual co-operation may be 
in fact, as it should be by right, the source of all blessing 
and prosperity for the Church and for the individual 
States. 

BENEDICT XV., Pope. 
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Why the Church Uses Latin 


From the “Freeman’s Journal.” 
HE Church is “Apostolic.” She is the Church of St. 


Peter and of the other Apostles, and she has guarded 
with tenderness all the precious memories they have left. 

When the Apostles parted from each other for ‘their 
mission to announce to all nations the Gospel of salvation, 
two languages were spoken and understood by the two 
great civilized divisions of mankind—the Latin language 
for the most part in the West and the Greek in the East. 
They preached the Faith chiefly in Latin and Greek ; their 
teachings and their constitutions were written in those two 
rich languages, and the Church has preserved these monu- 
ments with a religious veneration. This is one .reason 
why her language is for the most part Latin in the West 
and Greek in the East. Yet this which, in fact, is a 
testimony in favor of her antiquity, is made by some a 
theme of reproach against her. 

Providence has already disposed all in ‘advance. Latin 
and Greek became dead languages, and hence invariable, 
and wonderfully adapted to formulate, or express with 
precision, the doctrines of the Church which alters not 
because she is Divine. 

An interesting calculation made on the changes that 
have been made in the living languages shows that had the 
Church adopted the various living languages instead of 
Latin, she would have been obliged to modify the formula, 
or essential words, used in the administration of the Sac- 
rament of Baptism a great many times; otherwise these 
formulas would not have expressed correctly the idea they 
should convey. By this we can judge of the many changes 
which the wording of the Creed, and decrees of the early 
Councils and those of the Popes would undergo, were they 
not recorded in an unalterable, or dead, language. 

Protestants have perhaps reason in preferring the use 
of spoken modern tongues in their authorized books of 
religion. Living languages, continually changing, are 
more suited to convey doctrines which are subject to fre- 
quent alteration. But the Catholic Church prefers old un- 
changeable languages because she is herself unchangeable. 
The Church speaks Latin, not only because she is uh- 
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changeable, but also because she is “Catholic,” or univer- 
sal, and has to address herself to all people in all times. 


Latin A UNIVERSAL TONGUE. 

During the first four centuries of Christianity, Latin 
was the language of the civilized world, and although then 
a living language, it had that character of universality 
which the Church requires. When in course of time the 
world was divided into many nationalities, the Church 
still preserved her beautiful primitive language, and thus 
remained unchanged in her speech as in her essence. Thus 
the Church speaks Latin because she is “Apostolic, Un- 
changing,” and “Catholic.” 

St. Paul, it is true, in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (chap. xiv.), directed the Christians to use in their 
assemblies a language understood by all the Faithful pres- 
ent; but many Protestants draw from this an objection 
which does not apply to the present question. The Apostle 
confines himself to the preaching, exhorting and instruct- 
ing the assembled Faithful, all of which, he says, must be 
done in the vernacular or common language of the people. 
The word “prophecy” includes instructions, speaking on 
things Divine. The Catholic Church follows this Apos- 
tolic command to the letter. Her bishops, priests, mis- 
sionaries and catechists always employ in their teaching a 
language understood by all. They speak when needed in 
the most obscure and most barbarous dialects, in order 
that the Word of God preached may reach the understand- 
ing of all. 

The Catholic Church speaks not only the particular dis- 
tinctive language of each land and tribe when instructing 
the people, but has also a special Catholic language, that 
her pastors belonging to every nation may readily: com- 
municate with each other, that they may minister to- 
gether at the altar, and that her laity, of whatever 
tongue, may not, when in a foreign land, feel strange 
in the house of God, but feel at home in any Catholic 
place of worship, in any part of the world. 

THe Uniryinc LANGUAGE. 


In this way the Church unites the one universal tongue 
to implore the mercy and sing the praises of God. This 
beautiful and sublime harmony of nations in one faith, 
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with one voice, in the one Fold of the one Shepherd, is 
worthy of the Church of Christ, and of the unity which 
is her grand characteristic. 

The Mass is a Sacrifice offered directly to God, and 
it is not necessary for the people to follow in the Latin 
the words of the priest. When the Catholic priest ° 
stands at the altar, though there may be persons present 
from every clime, as soon as he pronounces aloud any 
part of the service, all understand, and take an intelli- 
gent part in his ministration; a fact which reminds one 
of the preaching of the Apostles on the Day of Pen- 
tecost, when all from every nation heard St. Peter, each 
in his own tongue. (Acts ii 6.) The Church speaks 
Latin, therefore, not only because she is “Apostolic, Un- 
changeable,” and- “Catholic,” but also because she is 
“One.” 

Change of language in the Liturgy would seem to break 
the link with the past, and raise some suspicion of innova- 
tion in what is expressed in the Liturgy; while the having 
retained the same ancient language indicates that the 
Church which continues to use it is the very sarhe as of 
old, and that she has not changed in any essential matter, 
having been so careful as not to change even her language, 
which, compared with doctrine, is of much-less importance. 

It is fairly presumed that the Church which possesses 
the language of antiquity has antiquity on her side; that 
being the inheritor of the language, she is also the in- 
heritor of the ancient Faith. The fact of her still using 
the Latin language makes us feel the more sure that the 
persia Church is the one old unchangeable Church of 


The Fate of Unbaptized Infants 


‘ ‘H AS the Church defined officially the position of 
infants who die without Baptism?” asked one of 





the Bombay Examiner's correspondents. Father Hull 
replied : 

The answer usually given is well known, namely, that 
infants dying without Baptism do not reach the beatific 
vision, but go to a state of natural happiness without 
pain or suffering. They remain outside the supernatural 
system, but have no experience of the loss, and therefore 
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are perfectly happy in their own order of existence. 

That, I say, is the answer usually given. ‘But it is well 
to realize that we posses no revelation telling us this. 
It is simply an inference made by theologians from the 
text “Unless one be born of water and the Holy Ghost 
. he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” But un- 
baptised infants are not born of water at least, and there- 
fore they cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. Can 
one be quite sure that the argument is positively demon- 
strative? The Church would certainly condemn a writer 
who published the proposition: “ Infants, though not born 
of water, can enter into the kingdom of heaven,” because 
that would be making a positive statement flatly contra- 
dictory to the literal words of the Gospel. On the other 
hand the Church has never imposed the inference on our 
belief as if it were a dogma of the Faith. 

Theologians allow that Baptism of water can be dis- 
pensed with in case of martyrs, and also of adults dying 
in good dispositions. (Baptism of blood and of desire). 
Our correspondent suggests that they might devise another 
substitute, which we might call “ Baptism of innocence,” 
and it might plausibly be supported by the argument of 
the “ salvific will”: “‘ God wills all to be saved, and to 
come to a knowledge of the truth.” 

A few Catholic theologians have suggested various 
opinions in this line. Cajetan thought that the prayers 
of parents served as a substitute for Baptism in case of 
infants who could not be baptised. Durandus, Biel, Ger- 
son and Toletus thought that God might, in special cases 
at least, accept the desires of the parents as a kind of 
deputy Baptism of desire. Keil, a recent writer, thought 
that infants who cannot be baptised may be endowed with 
the use of reason at the moment of death in order to 
attain to the Baptism of desire. Another recent theolo- 
gian (not named) thinks it probable that the death itself 
of the infant would be accepted by God as obliterating 
original sin. Somewhat in analogy, I suppose, with the 
death of the Holy Innocents of Bethlehem. Such views 
do not secure acceptance and have no evidence to sup- 
port them. They merely spring from a desire to get out 
of the difficulty which the case of unbaptised infants 
presents to our mind. However, they do prove that in 
the minds of some theologians there does exist the possi- 
bility of a loophole of an escape from the difficulty. 












